RENAISSANCE AND  REFORMATION

of Greek in 1510. Henry VIII made him bishop of Worcester,
and showed him much favour at first. In the latter part of
Henry's reign, however, he had to resign his bishopric and
narrowly escaped with his life. When Edward VI came to the
throne he did not return to his bishopric, but remained with
Cranmer at Lambeth and devoted himself to preaching.
When Catholicism was restored by Mary he was marked
down for destruction, and the story of his intrepid bearing at
the stake when he was burnt at Oxford in 1555, is well known.
Latimer's sermons are masterpieces of vivid, racy, homely
prose. He was a man of the people, and he preached to the
people in their own language. His sermons are full of humour
and anecdote. He makes great use of alliteration and pithy
proverbs, and has much in common with Langland and other
popular medieval poets. He is noteworthy not only for his
attacks on medieval superstitions, but also for his fierce de-
nunciation of the social abuses brought about by the rising
tide of capitalism and the spoliation of Church property by
favourites of Henry VIII and courtiers of Edward VI, the
difficulty of the poor in obtaining justice, and their sufferings
through the enclosure of the old common lands. In Latimer
we hear for the first time the voice of Protestant democracy,
which was to produce the John Bunyans and George Foxes of
the next century.

The revolutionary period that began with the attack of
Henry VIII and Cromwell on the property of the Church
may be said to have continued through the short reigns of his
successors, Edward VI and Mary I. Edward was a sickly
child, and during his reign the country was governed by
rapacious nobles who continued the work of spoliation. The
medieval guilds were suppressed and their property plundered
and many of the ancient grammar schools suffered the same
fate. In fact it has been said that the so-called Edward VI
grammar schools that survive in certain English towns are
the schools that were lucky enough to escape the depredations
of the courtiers of the well-meaning but helpless young king.
The Protestant reformers had their own way in this reign, and
there was an influx of continental Protestant refugees into the
'country. Through them England was now in touch with the
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